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dafcion, and build therefrom a beautiful Art 
structure? Sods of the Buckeye State, stand 
erect like your own majestic emblem, and know 

that the present calls to you to prepare for the 
future. Do not your fertile plains and majestic 
forests call to you, saying, "Regard us, we are 
of God's giving?" Remember the time when 
you were in the wilderness, and the gala drew 
out deep anthems from the tree tops. Now that 
prosperity smiles upon you, forget not that you 
have a mission to fulfil), and that the beautiful 
will appear more beautiful, and the majestic 
more majestic, the more you come to doing that 
command of Omnipotence : " Consider the lilies 
of the field, they toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet our Heavenly Father feeds them." 

C.G. 



STUDIES AMONG THE LEAVES. 

Thackeray.* — We should know we have 
been reading the productions of a genuine Eng- 
lishman, without the name on, the title-page, 
or any local reference in the text. Here, in a 
volume of no great extent, composed of pieces 
which were written at intervals, during fifteen 
years, and without any especial aim as a whole, 
we have preseated to us, in some guise or other, 
almost all of the main traits of character and 
phases of "life incident to the being or experi- 
ence of a true subject of Victoria. 

Here is the Briton's all-pervading sense of 
loyalty : 

" Behold her, in her royal place ; 
A gentle lady; and the hand 
That sways the sceptre of this land, 
How frail and weak ! 
Soft is the voice, and fair the face, 
She breathes amen to prayer and hymn ; 
Ho wonder that her eyes are dim, 
And pale her cheek. 

"A wondrous sceptre 'tis to bear, 
Strange mystery of God, which set 
Upon her brow yon coronet— 
The foremost crown 
Of all the world, on one so fair t 
That chose her to it from her birth, 
And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down I" 
We might conjecture a profound loyalty 
evoked the poetic license in the phrase "so 
fair." Take again the way in which, like a 
genuine Englishman, he distinguishes the per- 
sons of royalty from their state and appur- 
tenances; and while he honors the former, he 
condemns or ridicules the latter, 

" Prince Albert and the Queen, God wot, 

(3a Hissings on- the glorious pair !) 
Before us passed, I saw them not: 

I only saw a cap of hair. 
Your orthodox historian puts 

In foremost rank the soldier thus — 
The red coat bully in his boots. 

That hides the march of men from us. 
Go to I I hate him and his trade ; 

Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 
And ell God's peaceful people made 

To such as him subservient? 
Tell me what find we to admire 

In, epaulets and scarlet coats, 

In men because they load and fire, 

And know the art of cutting throats f" 

We have the Englishman's pride of country 
in the "May Day Song," celebrating the open- 



* Ballads by W. M. Thacsbbat. Boston : Ticknor 
and Fields. 1856. 



ing of the Crystal Palace. A countryman of 
John Howard speaks here— 

" Look yonder, where the engines toil ; 
These England's arms of conquest are, 
The trophies of her bloodless war ; 
Brave weapons these. 
Victorious over wave and soil, 
With these she sails, she weaves, she tills, 
Pierces the everlasting hills, 
And spans the seas." 

Again, in the conclusion of "The Chronicle 
of the Drum," where old Pierre has told the 
battles that four generations of his race had 
drummed for, beginning with him, who 

" drammed for King Harry,] 

The Huguenot lad of Navarre." 

And continued to the narrator himself, till, at 
Waterloo, 

"At noon we began the fell onset ; 

We charged up the Englishman's hill ; 
And madly we charged it at sunset — 
His banners were floating there stilt." 



" Story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum," 

we find at the close— 

•! What Peter told with drum and stick. 

Is endless theme for poet's pen ; 
Is found in endless quarto's thick, 

Enormous books by learned men. 
And while in fashion picturesque, 

The poet rhymes of blood and blows, 
The grave historian at his desk 

Describes the same in classic prose. 
Take Doctor Southey from the shelf, 

An LL. D. — a peaceful man ; 
Good Lord ! bow doth he plume himself, 

Because we beat the Corsican. . 

Yet, we fancy there is something of ah extra 
vigor in the lines in which he speaks of ihe 
victories of Marlborough, Wolfe, and Welling- 
ton. 

British law and lawyers meet with no more 
praise than they deserve, in a manly British 
way of self-accusation; and, if he frowns on 
them, he also tries to laugh them down. 

" So, God bless the Special Jury 1 pride and joy of 

English ground, 
And the happy land of England, where true justice 

doth abound ! 
British jurymen and husbands, let us hail this verdict 

proper ; 
If a British wife offends you, Britons, you've a right 

to whop her ; 
Ton may strike her,, curse, abuse her; so declares 

our law renowned ; 
And if after this you lose her— why, you're paid two 

hundred pounds." 

Again, " Pleaceman X" reports — 

" One sees in Viteall Yard, 

Vere Pleacemen do resort, 
A wenerable hinstitute, 

'Tis called the PalUs Court— 
That sty for fattening lawyers in, 

On the bones of honest men. 

« The natur of this Court 

My hindignation riles : 
A few fat legal spiders 

Here sit and spin their viles ; 
To rob the town thoyr privlege is 

In an hayrea_of twelve miles." 



He knows how to find comfort wherever he 
is. Read " The Cane-bottomed Chair;" ' 

" In tattered old siippers.thai toast at the bars, 
And a ragged old jacket perfumed with cigar*— 
Away from the world, and itatoile and-lts-carei, 
I've a snug little kingdom up four pair of stairs. 

" To mount to this realm is a toil to be sure,. 
But Ihefire there isbright and the air ratherpure, 
And the view I behold on a sunshiny day 
Is grand through the- chimney-pots over. the. way. i 

" No better divan need the Sultan require. 
Than the creaking old sofa that basks by the fixe ; 
And, 'tis wonderful sorely, what music you get,. 
From the rickety, ramshackle, wheezy spinet. 

. " Long, long through the hours, and the night and the 

Chimes, : _ 

Here we talk of old books, and old friends- and Old 

times ; 
As we sit in a fog made of rich Latakie, 
This chamber is pleasant to yon, friend, and me." 

Hear the English love of good fare^-. 

"Indeed, a rich and savory stew, 'tis ; 
And true philosophers, me thinks. 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks. 1 * - ■' 

So here— 

" Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is— 

I bate all your Frenchified fuse; 
Tour silly entries, and made dishes 

Were never intended for us. 
But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 

I prithee get ready at three ; " 
Have it smoking and tender and juicy, 

And what better meat cahthere.be f " 

We have often found English beef equalled, but 
where is the like of English mutton.? we ask. 
These are English sentiments and English 
feelings. A German, too likely, would have 
ended such a poem as "The White Squall" 
with a scbfl; a Frenchman with a jest, but here 
is the English heart — 

" And when its force expended, * 

The harmless storm was ended, 
And as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushidg o'er the sea — 
I thought as day was breaking. 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling and making^ 
A prayer at home for me I'* 

v An English gentleman 1 

« Come weaAh or want, come good or 111, 

Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize? 

Go lose or conquer as you can : 
But If you fail, or if you rise, | 

Be each,pray Bod, agenilemanl" 

But " the grizzled, grim old fogy" has the right 
sort of British frankness — 

< l Gillian's dead, God rest her bier'; 

How I loved her twenty years syne! 
Marian's married, but I sit herej 
Alone and merry at forty year, 

Dipping my nose In the Gascon wine.** 

And the proper heartiness, philosophy and 
all— 
" Good night I— I'd say the griefs, the joys, 
just hinted In- this mimic page, 
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The triumphs and defeats of boys, 

Are bat repeated in our age. 
I'd say, your woes are not less keen, 

Your hopes more vain than thbse'of man ; 
■ Tour pangs or pleasures at fifteen 

.At forty-five played o'er again. 
I'd say we suffer and we strive, 

Not less nor more as men than hoys ; 
"With grizzled beards at forty -five, 

As erst at twelve in corduroys. 
And if in'time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven that early Love and Truth 

May never wholly pass away." 

The extracts thus given will give a good idea 
of the various Btyles of verse that' the author 
hafi -indulged in 1 — unambitious, and good of 
their sort in each way. The genuine poet 
is not discovered, nor aimed at, we presume. 
All worlds but that of our own, and in its most 
matter-of-fact phases, are unentered. He is 
too earnest hardly ever to give a pun even, 
although there is the kind of verse for it. We 
think there is :but this one— speaking of the 
Crystal Palace — 

"Oh, would before that Thomas Moore, 
Likewoise, the late Lord Boyron, 
Thim aigles sthrong of god-like song 
Cast oi on that cast oiron /" 

And this is : rather a laughable echo of words. 
He takes the rough thought — rarely sets it in the 
ornaments of similes. There is hardly a dozen 
in the volume. . Thus of the Crystal Palace 
again — . n 

" A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaps like a fountain- from the grass 
To meet the sun !" 

Of the St. Lawrence frigate, which bore our 
share of the Exhibition to their shores — 

" Symbol of Peace, their vessel rides I 
O'er English waves float star and stripe, 
And firm their friendly anchors gripe 
The father shore /" 

Again, referring to the building — 

" My mnse's words is like the birds 
That rpost beneath the panes there ; 
Her wings she spoils 'gainst them bright tiles, 
And cracks her silly brains there." 

This is, perhaps, more sailor parlance than 
metaphor — 

" You're so like my sister Sally, 
Both in valk, and face and size; 
Miss,' that— dan g my old lee scuppers, 
It brings tears into my heyes /" 

His wit rather makes its appearance in 
some sly allusion, as in describing his apart- 
ments — 

"That praying rug came from a Turcoman's camp ; 
By Tiber once twinkled that brazen old lamp ; 
A Mameluke fierce yonder dagger has drawn ; 
'Tis a murderous knife to toast muffins upon." 

Or in some antithesis— as of the Jews on 
shipboard— 

"With terror it would seize ye, 
And make your souls uneasy, - 
To see those Rabbi greasy, 

Who did naught but scratch and pray. 
Their dirty children puking— 
Their dirty saucepans cooking— 
Their dirty fingers hooking 

Their swarming fleas away." 



Or in some ludicrous comprehensiveness — 

"I heard the cabin snoring 
. With universal nose." 

Among those pieces illustrative of Cockney- 
isms, or in the Hibernian parlance, there is 
much " igstrawnary " spelling, and plenty to 
laugh at for what it is worth. Much of it is 
above the " Villikens-and-his-Dinah" order, 
although some of it, we think, is pretty nearly 
of that stamp. 

The volume also contains a short Latin 
poem, in imitation of Horace, and four short 
ditties from the German, which are well done. 
The book has the usually good, respectable look 
of Ticknor & Fields' publications. 

Landoe.* — The interest which has hitherto 
clung to Rogers as the oldest of English poets, 
is now transferred to Landor, who is, we be- 
lieve, over eighty years old. Sixty-three years 
ago, being then some eighteen years of age, he 
published his first book, a little volume of 
poems. His subsequent life of pecuniary inde- 
pendence has produced no mean results, at 
least as regards the quantity. Two cumbrous 
volumes, of double column, and fine print, make 
up the store of his works, as the editor informs 
us. In the present volume, there is given 
a selection from his entire works, of the most va- 
luable passages, none of them of any great 
length, and all compressed into some three 
hundred pages of no great compass. As far as 
we know, this is the first time he has ever ap- 
peared before an American public in a dress of 
our own fabrication. It would hardly have 
been profitable, we suppose, to have clothed his 
full Bize, and so they have draped his minia- 
ture, on a model decreased by the scholarly tastes 
of one of the eminent lawyers of the Boston 
bar, who is as much distinguished for his grace- 
ful oratory. Mr. Hillard tells us he has been 
for many years a student and admirer of Lan- 
dor, and Miss Mitford classes our poet among 
those most beloved by his own kind. Southey's 
friendship for him is noted down among the 
most steadfast of the too fickle relation that 
bears that name among literary characters, 
especially when there is a variance about poli- 
tics, as in their case. Byron got merry over it, 
but we suspect he bore Landor no great ill-will. 
The great public have been no particular admirers 
of him, naturally enough, for he has too. many 
inconsistencies and vagaries ever to be admired 
by those beyond his sympathies. He seems to 
be aware of it in his own case, for we fancy he 
is speaking his own mind, through the mouth 
of Southey : — 

" The opinion of a thousand millions who 
are ignorant or ill-informed, is not equal to the 
opinion of only one. who is wiser. In what re- 
gards poetry, I would just as soon expect 
a sound judgment of its essentials from a boat- 
man or a wagoner, as from the usual set 
of persons we meet in society." 

There is something about the man that 
we do not altogether like — he offends us too 



* Selections from the Writings of Walter Savage 
Landor. Edited by George Stillmah Hoxard. Bos- 
ton : Ticknor & Fields. 185S. 



often, both as regards our tastes, our opinions 
(that we thought no one would disapprove of), 
and our sense of propriety. He is too dogma- 
tic, too cross (almost in a childish way), too 
self-sufficient, too regardless of the world. It 
was no very good temper that allowed his pri- 
vate affairs to exasperate him to a silly anger, 
that vented itself in destroying his own proper- 
ty, and exchanging his native country, some 
forty years ago, for Italy, which he has hardly 
left since. We think, had he clung to Eng- 
land, and mixed with Englishmen, both we 
and he would have been gainers. Pitt was 
something more than a driveller — Fox was 
hardly a charlatan — there were greater men in 
Europe than Alfieri, and the Greeks would have 
had little success against the Turks, had they 
discarded fire-arms and taken the bow — are' 
opinions most of us hold, and so would he. per- 
haps, if he had been more among men. 
He puts into the mouth of Penn :— 

" By my removal from England to America, 
I do not think I any more change my country 
than my father did when he left Bristol for Lon- 
don. We relinquish her, when we relinquish 
her purer habit, her juster laws, her wiser con- 
versations : not when we abandon the dissi- 
dence and dishonesty of her parties, her political 
craft, her theological intolerance. That is pro- 
perly the land of our fathers, in which we may 
venerate the image of their virtues ; in which 
we may follow their steps, and leave our own - 
not unworthy to be followed." 

Yet he made an exchange of England for Italy. 

Landor's works are, Gebir, a poem, and seve- 
ral dramas, beside his Imaginary Conversa- 
tions of Literary Men and Statesmen, his chief 
work, from which most of this volume appears 
to be taken. The editor has divided these cita- 
tions under four heads — Politics and Govern- 
ment (37 pp.) ; Literature and Criticism (80 pp.) ; 
Love, Friendship, and Domestic Affections 
(60 pp.) ; Miscellaneous (over 100 pp.) 

In his youth he gave up the army, for which 
he was intended, because he cherished republi- 
can sentiments ; and those who have watched 
his course of late years, in his sympathies 
for Kossuth and his schemes, will discover that 
the same political affections have ever abided by 
him. There is much wisdom in his political 
maxims, as we find them scattered through the 
first portion of this volume : — 

" It is a dangerous thing for a monarch 
to corrupt a nation yet uncivilized ; to corrupt a 
civilized one, is the wisest thing he can do." — 
Spoken through Phocion. 

"The worst of barbarism is that which 
arises, not from the absence of the laws 
but from their corruption." — Cicero. 

" Democracy is always the work of kings. 
Ashes which in themselves are sterile, fertilize 
the land they are cast on." — Lamartine. 

" The nation that loses her liberty is not 
aware of her misfortune at the time, any more 
than the patient is, who receives a paralytic 
stroke." — Petrarch. 

" A mercantile 'democracy may govern long 
and wisely ; a mercantile aristocracy cannot 
stand." — Panativs. 

There is a graceful comparison given to' 
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Franklin, which cornea, as far as the expression 
goes, rather awkwardly from his lips : — 

" Before me in imagination do I see Ame- 
rica, beautiful as Leda in her infant smiles, 
when her father, Jove, first raised her from the 
earth ; behind me I leave England, hollow, un- 
substantial, and broken, as the shell she burst 
from." 

Landor disclaims to have any sentiment as- 
cribed to him in hia dialogues, to which his 
name is not appended, and perhaps there is in 
what he says of France, an extravagance that 
could only be compatible with the character of 
Blucher, to whom it is assigned : — 

" No good whatever hath come at any time 
to any part of the world from France. While 
Italy gave us the model of municipalities; while 
Germany invented printing, what is the inven- 
tion, the only one, of France ? Her emblematic 
balloon, the symbol of herself! — flimsy, var- 
nished, inflated, restless, wavering, swaggering, 
and carried away by every current and every 
gust in the most opposite direction." 

We select from the second section, some 
of hiB judgments on the English poets : — 

" Since the time of Chaucer, there have been 
only two poets who at all resemble him, and 
these two are widely dissimilar, one from the 
other, Burns and Keats." — Landor. 

" Nature delegated to Shakspeare the inte- 
rests and direction of the whole human race ; to 
Milton, a smaller part, but with plenary power 
over it." — Southey. . 

" Give me Chaucer in preference to Spenser. 
Among the English poets, both on this and the 
other side of Milton, I place him next to Shaks- 
peare." —Parson. 

" There is as great a difference between Shaks- 
peare and Bacon, as between an American 
foreat and a London timber-yard." — Southey. 

" Nothing of Cowpetf's is out of place or out 
of season. He was the first to put to flight the 
mischievous little imps of allegory. They are 
as bad in poetry as mice in a cheese-room." — 
Person. 

" I hate both poetry and wine without body." 
— Torson. 

u Wordsworth's is an instrument which has 
no trumpet-stop." — Porson. 

"Voltaire stuck to Milton and Shakspeare, as 
a woodpecker to an old forest tree, only for the 
purpose of picking out what was rotten."— 
Landor. 

"It appears to me that Homer is to Milton 
what a harp is to an organ ; though a harp un- 
der the hand of Apollo." — Marvel. 

" In our English heroic verse, such as Milton 
has composed it, there is much greater variety 
of feel, of movement, of musical notes and 
bars, than in the Greek heroic — and the final 
sounds are incomparably more diversified." — 
Landor. 

"A rib of Shakspeare would have made a 
Milton ; the same portion of Milton, all poets 
born ever since." — Lander. 

"There is nothing in the ruins of Rome, 
which throws so chilling a shadow over the 
heart, as the monument of Keats." — Landor. 

Mr. Hillard prefaces the book with an esti- 
mate of Landor's character as a writer, which is 
written with all justice and in a comprehensive 
spirit— a preface, in fact, admirable in its way. 
-He thinks " no author of our times reminds us 
so much of the robust and masculine prose 
writers of England in the seventeenth century. 
In reading his works we feel the pressure of a 



powerful mind upon our own. When we agree 
with him, we agree heartily; when we differ 
from him, it is with respect. Thus, he is one 
of the most suggestive of writers. Upon all 
subjects, too, where his judgments are not influ- 
enced by his prejudices, his writings are full of 
wisdom. His writings are everywhere rich in 
beauty, which in the more delightful because it 
is so natural and spontaneous. His style is 
eminently free from rhetorical prettinesses ; it is 
simple, manly, and sometimes even homely. 
He is fruitful in illustrations, which are fre- 
quently of the happiest kind; attractive alike 
from their novelty and their fitness." We 
may gather, perhaps, a notion of Landor's own 
opinions, from what he makes Pericles write to 
Aspasia : " History wants metaphors occasion- 
ally ; in oratory they are nearly as requisite as 
in poetry ; they come opportunely wherever the 
object is persuasion or intimidation, and no less 
where delight stands foremost. In writing a 
letter, I should neither Beek nor reject one : but, 
I think if more than one came forward, I might 
decline its, services. If, however, it had come 
in unawares, I would takeno trouble to send it 
away." Coleridge said of Landor, that he never 
learned, with all his energy, how to write sim- 
ple and lucid English. He would have accord- 
ed, however, we think, to some of his similes, 
the praise they deserve. They seldom claim 
anything for grace, but come in always wilh 
great appropriateness, and vigor : — „ 

"For wars drive up riches in heaps, as winds 
drive up snows, making and concealing many 
abysses." — Aristoteles. 

" Political men, like goats, usually thrive best 
among inequalites." — Pericles. 

" The French revolution cast up both intel- 
lectual and virtuous men ; but, like fishes in 
dark nights and wintry weather, allured by de- 
ceptive torches, they came to the surface only 
to be speared." — Southey. 

" Neither genius nor glory is conferred at 
once ; nor do they glimmer and fall, like drops 
in a grotto, at a shout." — Landor. 

" The broad and billowy summits of yon 
mountain-trees, one would imagine, were made 
for the storms to rest upon when they are tired 
of raving."— Femissa, 

" His opinions on religion varied also con- 
siderably, until at last the vane almost wore 
out the socket, and it could turn no longer.*' — 
Bishop Parker. 

We might Belect a great many remarkable 
passages, yet, strange to say, books of familiar 
quotations are not indebted to him for a single 
example. 

"Fame, they tell you, is airj but without 
air there is no life for any ; without fame there 
is none for the best." — Cicero. 

"Every witticism is an inexact thought: 
that which is perfectly true is imperfectly 
witty."— P&to. 

"Love is a secondary passion in those who 
love most : a primary in those who love least." 
AscJiam. 

" Wishes are by-paths on the declivity to 
unhappiness' ' — Vittoria. 

" The happiest of pillows is not that which 
love first presses : it is that which death has 
frowned on, and past over." — Aspasia to Per- 
icles. 



"Fancy is imagination' in her youth -and 

adolescence." — Landor. 

"No ashes are lighter than those of incense} 
and few things burn out sooner." — Landor. 

"There is nothing on earth divine beside 
humanity." — Melancthon. 

There is something Johnsonese about this 
next sentence, that seems rather out of place in 
Landor. 

" Vigilant quiescency is uncostly wisdom."— 
Nesselrode. 

There is a touch of satire in another, that is 
not common with him. 

"If an Etiglish lawyer is in danger of starv- 
ing in a market-town or village, he invites 
another and both thrive." — Lord Peterborough, - 

The Editor sums up Landor's defects- thus— 
" He has no humor. He has not the power 
of smooth and graceful narrative. .. •Nor us 
dramatic, truth uniformly preserved in his dia- 
logues, and accurate discrimination of character 
adhered to. His energy has sometimes the air 
of roughness, and his vehemence of expression 
is not always restrained by decorum. .He has 
also a needless self-assertion, an uncalled-for 
air of defiance, and gratuitous obtrusion of 
opinions, which are both strong and odd." 

There are but few passages to show the art^ 

tendencies of his mind. 

" Some of ns would be Grecians on our houses, ' 
forgetting that the Greeks made a wide differ- 
ence between the construction of a bouse and 
of a temple. Ionian pilasters are admiesable to 
the fronts of our houses, and Ionian columns to 
our public edifices; however, the ornaments of 
the capitals should be taken from what is indi- 
genous and appropriate." — Landor. 

"I am ignorant of the art, and prefer that 
branch of it which to many seems the lowest ; 
I mean portraiture. lean find flowers in- my 
garden, landscapes in my rides, the works of 
saints in the Bible ; and the best representation 
of them can only give me a high opinion of the 
painter's abilities, fixed in a point of time. But 
when I look on a family picture by Vandyke, I 
am affected Very differently, and much more. 
Faithfullest recorder of domestic bliss, perpe- 
tuator of youth and beauty, vanquisher of time, 
the painter here bestows on roe the richest 
treasures of his enchanting art." — Lord Peter- ■ 
borough. 

"Neither the higher arts nor the civic virtues 
can flourish extensively, without the statues of 
illustrious men. But gardens are not the places 
for them. Sparrows wooing on the general's' 
truncheon, and snails besliming the emblems of 
the poet, do not remind us worthily of their 
characters. Porticoes are their proper situations,' 
and those the most frequented."— Epicurus. 

There is prefixed to the volume an exceedingly 
neat engraving oFthe head of Landor, after a 
sketch by Count D'Orsay. We are as much 
struck by the gentleman-like aspect, as by the 
scholarly look of the portrait. The general 
bearing of the head is attractive; the brow, 
eye, and nose, all fine; but the mouth has 
rather a stiff compression of the lips. An Index 
concludes the work, which is particularly need- 
ful in a volume of such desultory contents. 

In its way, the book is admirably gotup ; 
but we hope the time will never come when 
our modern symmetrical letters are to -be ex- 
changed for the gaunt' and unbalanced type 
of the old style. Some persons may have a 
whim to gratify in liking to read such writers • 
as Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne in this old 
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gear, for association's sake ; and now and then 
an edition to gratify them is not a bad thing ; 
but to mate the use general, would argue, we 
believe, a poor appreciation of a beauty of type 
that the improvements of years have only 
brought about 

The Ehglish Pkk-Raphaelites. — The 
Eclectic Review, for January 1856, contains an 
article on the above topic, from which we will 
extract or condense a few passages. It pur- 
ports to review three books- — Leslie's Hand- 
Booh, Buskin's Edinburgh Lectures, and " Art 
and Poetry, being thoughts towards Nature. 
Conducted principally by Artists. London, 
1850 » 

The writer supposes a suit in Court. The 
P. R. Brotherhood, through " Art and Poetry," 
being the plaintiffs. Buskin is their volunteer 
counsel. Leslie is for the opposite side; the 
defendants upholding Raphael and those who 
acknowledge his authority. If the plaintiffs 
win, the decisions of three centuries are over- 
thrown. The words of the plaintiffs are but a. 
prelude and apology for their works. Kuskin 
opens the case. "Raphael worked exclusively 
in the ancient and stern mediaeval manner, till 
he decorated his first chamber in the Vatican ; 
and wrote upon its walls the Mens Tekel Up- 
harstn of the arts of Christianity. On the 
wall he placed the kingdom of Theology, pre. 
sided over by Christ; on the side wall he 
placed the kingdom of Poetry, presided over by 
Apollo. Here the intellects and art of Italy 
date their degradation, because he elevated the 
creation of fancy on the one wall to the same 
rank as the subjects of faith upon the other. 
The mediaeval principles held up to Bapbael, 
and the modern principles led down from him." 
Mediaeval art was religious, modern art pro- 
fane; the former confirmed Christ, the other 
denies Him. 

The P. B. epoch extends from Cimabue (born 
1240) to Perugino (born 1446), the master of 
Baphael. ' The modern P. B. Brotherhood con- 
sequently ignore the great names of Da Vinci 
and Angelo. Art and Poetry claim for the 
plaintiffs an unsurpassed gentleness, grace, and 
freedom, derived from their peculiar attach- 
ment to simple nature alone. " Parallel the 
noble thinkers between Giotto and Baphael 
with' the Post-Baphaelites, and you have dared 
a labor of which the fruit shall be to you as 
Dead-sea apples." They urge their depend- 
ence on, and yet their independence of. medi- 
aeval artists in this style. " The discovery of 
tho New "World, without the compass, would 
have been sheer chance. But with it, it be- 
came an absolute certainty. The modern artist 
seeks to use early medieval art as a fulcrum to 
raise through, but only as a fulcrum ; for he holds 
the lever, whereby he shall both guide and fix 
the stones of his Art Temple." 

At the Paris and London exhibitions their 
pictures have been laughed at; because their 
absurdities, and not their merits, are most at- 
tractive at first. Thus the strange quaintness, 
stiffness, and gratuitous deformity, were sooner 
observed in Hunt's " Hireling Shepherd," than 



his deep thought and serious purpose. So 
with Millais'^JcWwrn ofthe.Dove, and Collins's 
Recollections of Bethlehem. ■ The reviewer 
charges the Brethren with superficiality of 
resemblance only to the P. R. artists. The 
modern P. R. B. has more affinity to Durer's 
stiff quaintness than to the unearthly purity of 
Fra-Angelico. They are Englishmen decry- 
ing their own times and nation. The early 
Italian masters gave us countenances which 
were regular, pure, spiritual, unearthly. Their 
modern followers give their painted faces a 
realistic and even vulgar look. The former 
gave 1 us the ordinary type of Christ's head, 
which Hunt has discarded for one in his "Light 
of the "World" which is decidedly ignoble. 
These moderns designedly violate a permanent 
Art-law, that beauty should be inseparable 
from truth and goodness. Contrast Leonardo's 
reverent spirit when he left the head of Christ 
unfinished, because he had bestowed the highest 
beauty and grace conceivable on the heads of 
the apostles, and was unable to exceed it for 
the Christ. The P. R. B. claim to make atone- 
ment for low features by an elevated expres- 
sion. 

Take a parallel from Poetry. Wordsworth 
held their theory, and his genius was accordingly 
perverted, while his best portions are in decided 
violation of it. Coleridge, on the other hand, 
shows that poetry is essentially ideal and genu- 
ine, and " that the language of Milton is 
more truly the language of real, because of 
noble life, than that of the rustic cottager. The 
object of poetry, among other things, is to 
please generally ; while Wordsworth discards all 
attempts at pleasing, so do the P. B. B. Their 
works are grotesque and unbeautifut, and can- 
not please. They violate common sense, and 
hold by the commonplace. Their protest 
against conventionalism turns out to be gross 
mannerism itself. 

The modern mind is tired of modern Art, and 
goes, for novelty's sake, chiefly to this old Art, 
just as we have taken to old China, old fur- 
nitures, and fashions. As a -source of enjoy- 
ment, it is commendable ; but we should not so 
approve such antiquities as to condemn thereby 
our modem excellencies. There have been pro- 
gresses made during these last centuries, which 
must not be ignored. What suited the medieval 
ages may not fall in harmony with ours. 

This English revival^ only sprung from a si- 
milar revolution in Germany, under the guid- 
ance of Overbeck in Rome, and Cornelius in 
Munich. A similar precedence is accorded to 
their literature. Their artists, however, the 
best of them, have studied Nature as well, and 
consequently have lost the inherent stiff man- 
nerism of the school, and attained a manly and 
vigorous stylo. 

Hitherto this special Art-manifestation has 
only been found where the Catholic religion pre- 
vails,, originating in Italy prior to the Reforma- 
tion. Consequently, we can imagine a revival 
of mediaeval Art in a Catholic country, but in a 
Protestant, never. An Art, whose vital spirit is 
legendary lore, is unsuited to a Protestant age 



and country. Protestantism disdains to allure 
through the senses, and overthrows legends and 
traditions, by a stern appeal to the law and the 
testimony ; and, therefore, an attempted revival 
of medieval Art is a great anomaly. 

Genuine vital Art must be the expression of 
its, age. All that is valuable in mediEeval Art 
is its spirit, and that is counter to the whole 
tenor and purport of the religion, science, and 
philosophy of our days. If our modern Art 
wants the infusion of soul, it must be the soul 
of this nineteenth century. High Art is not ne- 
cessarily extinct because " holy families " are 
not in vogue. All families are holy where God 
and His truth reigns. 

The P. B. B. have noble purposes, but too ex- 
elusive means. " Beauty came, indeed, once 
into the world a perfect shape most glorious to 
look on, but her lovely form, hewn into a thou- 
sand pieces, is now scattered to the four winds 
of Heaven. It is the last sad office of her 
friends to gather them together, and mould 
them into an immortal feature of loveliness and 
perfection." The P. B. B. should, then, search 
beyond the narrow confines of one age and 
country. Mr. Buskin rejoins — " When the en- 
tire purpose of Art was moral teaching, it natu- 
rally took Truth for its first object, and Beauty 
and the pleasures resulting from Beauty for its 
second. But, when it lost all purpose of moral 
teaching, it as naturally took Beauty for its first 
object, and Truth for its second." 

Art was rightly didactic before printing was 
invented, when painting was used to inculcate 
moral truth and scriptural history; now, books' 
can do this, and Art can claim, with Buskin 
himself, that Beauty by -Divine appointment is 
one of the elements by which the human soul is 
continually sustained. There should be no en- 
mity between Truth and Beauty, although 
there are distinctions. There is the truth (fact) 
of science and the truth of a poem — truths of in- 
tellect and truths of emotions. Truth warmed 
by the intromission of soul and love, becomes 
Beauty, which is the essential element of Art.' 
Simple truth (fact) is Science ; fact, plus Beau- 
ty, is Art. 

♦ 

We would direct particular attention to the 

letter of our English correspondent, summing 
up, as it does, the contents and character of the 
third volume of " Modern Painters." We have 
only seen the volume alluded to; we have had 
no time to read it before going to press. Suffi- 
cient to say, the illustrations guarantee interest, 
and there can be no. doubt but that, like the 
preceding volumes, its perusal will continue to 
"make artists think," as the late lamented 
Glass said of Ruskin, in spite of differences of 
opinion regarding the principles he so manfully 
advocates. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Aets. 
— Mr. L. B. Menger, No. 12 Dey Street, has 
been appointed agent for the reception, pack- 
ing, and forwarding of Works of Art, intended 
for the forthcoming Exhibition of this Institu- 
tion, in Philadelphia. — See advertisement on the 
Cover. 

" Our Private Collections, No. 3," crowded 
out, also a portion of " Studies among the 
Leaves," &c. 



